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We  Invite 


Every  student  to  visit  our  Electric  Plant  and  Underg-round  Tun- 
nel.  Ushers  will  gladly  show  you  through  and  explain.  Please 
ask  for  a  ticket  at  the  office  and  mention  this  invitation. 

The  Acknowledged  Headquarters  for 

Glothing,  Hats,  Shoes,  &ents'  Furnishings,  Etc. 
HIGH  AND  TOWN. 


DEERING  GORN  BINDER. 

The  only  Practical,  Successful  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder  made,  and  the  only  one 
to  which  a  Bundle  Carrier  can  be  successfully  applied. 

BINDS  THE  GORN  LYING  OPON  A  HORIZONTAL  BINDER  TABLE 

Instead  of  wasting  a  full  horse  power,  crushing  fodder  and  breaking  off  ears  in  at- 
tempting to  pack  and  bind  the  top-heavy  stocks  as  they  stand  upright. 
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Deering  Horizontal  Ball  Bearing  Corn  Binder  with  Bundle  Carrier. 

This  machine  cuts  on  an  average  of  an  acre  an  hour,  puts  the  corn  in  shape  where? 
it  cures  well,  handles  easily  and  can  be  husked  from  the  sheaf  without  cutting  the  band- 
The  Deering  Corn  Binder  is  one  horse  lighter  in  draft  than  the  vertical  machines,  does, 
cleaner,  quicker  work,  and  does  not  break  off  the  ears  as  they  do. 

The  Deering  Corn  Binder  with  Bundle  Carrier  lays  the  bundles,  butts  oneway,  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  The 
binder  table  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  bundles  drop  easily  only  a  few  inches,  without  violence.  Vertical  ma- 
chines made  by  competitors  throw  their  bundles  violently  into  a  carrier  and  dump  them,  heads  to  butts,  across  the  rorvSy. 
breaking  off  ears  and  doubling  the  labor  of  shocking. 

The  corn  harvests  of  1896  and  1897  witnessed  a  sweeping  run  of  victories  for  the  Deering  Horizontaf  Corit 
Binder,  and  convinced  the  farming  public  that  the  vertical  principle  of  competing  machines  was  radically  wrong  and 
wasteful. 

Send  for  circulars  and  mention  this  publication. 

DKKRINO  HARVBSTER  CO., 
Fullerton  and  Clyborn    .ve».  CHICAGO.. 
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A  Plain  Statement^-**- 

VSZe  sell  strictly  for  cash  and  at  one  price  to  all. 
Our  business  is  done  on  a  small  profit  rapidly  repeated 
plan,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  gi-vze  anyone  10  %  Dis- 
count.   Do  yourself  the  justice  to  in>2esti2ate. 
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SMITH'S  HOME  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 


Southeasl  Corner  Fourth  and  Long:  Streets. 


Thoroughly  Organized,  Strictly  Private  School  for  Dancing,  De- 
portment, Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS'  CLASSES. 


Drawing 
Instruments, 

Dairy 
Instruments, 

Meteoroligical 
Instruments, 

Optical 
Instruments. 


Special  Attention  to  Testing  the  Eyes, 
and  Filling  Oculists'  Prescriptions. 


"  When  it  comes  from  Cole's 
it  is  Correct." 


H.  COLE, 


82  North  High  Street. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK- 

HIKMAK-BKATTY  BLOCK. 

98  North  High  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN,  $100,000.     SURPLUS-Undivided  Profits-$75,000. 

firnrrRQ     /    JOHN  BEATTY,  President.  E.  L.  HINMAN,  Vice  President. 

UrnUILnO     \    a.  D.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.  FRANK  R.  SHINN,  Secretary  and  Cashier. 
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This  bank  has  for  twenty-three  years  made  a  fair  division  of  its  earnings  between  its  depositors  and  its  stock- 
iholders     It  has  paid  to  its  savings  depositors  in  interest,  $259,196.06. 

Deposits  Received  in  Amounts  of  One  Dollar  and  Upward. 

Deposits  made  by  minors  or  married  women  are  by  law  under  their  own  control,  payable  to  them  on  their  own 
order,  Without  regard  to  guardian  or  husband. 
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WADE  CONVERSE. 


KELTON  &  CONVERSE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  Door  and  Win- 
dow Frames,  Mouldings,  Etc. 

American  and  European  Plan. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.,    COLUMBUS,  0.   e.  j.  parley  &  co.  =  Prof  riet^rs. 


THEHflBPEHENBBeVINGSYPlCflTE, 

Illustrators,  Engravers, 
EKectrotypers. 

+    High  Class  Work  at  Moderate  Prices.  ^ 
COLUMBUS,  O. 

DAVIDSON  HOTEL. 


TELEPHONE  No.  279. 


Just  South  of  Union  Depot, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Columbus  Tailoring  Co. 

SUITS  TO  ORDER. 

$16.00,  $18.00,  $20.00. 

FIT,  STYLE  AND  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

153  North  High  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

L.  S.  WELLS, 

633  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

All  College  Books  at  Lowest  Prices.    And  Any  Other 
Books  You  IVlay  Desire.  Also  Stationery,  Mould- 
ings, Picture  Frames-  Try  Them. 

THE  RIGHT  WRITER  IS  THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER 

Received  the  Highest  Award: 

GOLD  MEDAU 

,  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

CERTIFICATE    OF  HOINOF? 

.  .  .  AT  .  .  . 

Cotton  States  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1895.    flechanics*  Institute,  San  Francisco^ 
1895,    World's  Exposition,  Amsterdam,  1895, 

And  the  Points  most  dwelt  upon  were  its 


Remarkable  Speed,  Durability,  Visible  Writing, 
Permanent  Alignment,  Excellent  Manifolding  and 
Beautiful  Work. 

In  Touch  and  Action  they  are  Near  Perfection. 
In  Speed  and  Ease  of  Manipulation  they  are 
Unapproachable. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Year,      =      =      =      =      =  $  .50 

One=half  Year,      =      -      =      =.  .30 

5ingle  Copies,       =      =,      =      =  ,05 

While  this  pa^er  is  published  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  editors  of  this 
paper  are  alone  responsible  for  the  statements  in  all  un- 
signed  articles.  

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor  and  Man- 
ager, Agricultural  Student,  Columbus,  Ohio.  

Entered  at  the  Post-office,  Columbus,  O.,  as  second 
class  matter. 

EDITORIAL  CHAT. 


With  tliis  issue,  tb<^  Ap-icultural  Stu- 
dent becomes  a  ' 'four-year-old, "  with  a 
large  and  appreciative  body  of  readers 
and  a  good  advertising  patronage.  When 
we  increased  the  size  of  the  paper,  at 
this  time  last  year,  we  said  the  Stu- 
dent was  a  success,  and  in  our  new  form 
this  year  we  reiterate  with  emphasis. 
AVhile  other  journals  have  been  grow- 
ing thinner  and  some  have  been  "laid 
on  the  shelf"  during  the  hard  times 
of  1895-'9T,  the   Student  has   had  a 

.  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  out 
many  friends  for  all  they  have  done, 
trusting  that  they  will  be  paid  by  the 
better  things  we  shall  be  able  to  do  for 
them  in  1897-'98.  A  good  word  now 
and  then  will  bring  us  many  new  sub- 
scribers and  help  us  to  carry  out  our 
ambition  to  place  the  Student  on  the  top 
shelf  of  usefulness. 

A  few  words  more.    Don't  forget  oui' 

;  advertisers.  The  man  who  does  not  go 
over  the  pages   devoted  to  advertising 

.  every  issue  is  making  a  mistake.  The 
advertising  pages  of  our  journals  are 
great  educators,  and  often  the  best  part 
of  them. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  periodical  as  carefully 
as  the  subject  matter;  the  reader  will 
find  such  matter  profitable  as  well  as 
interesting.  Many  business  men  make 
a  mistake  by  not  advertising,  and  many 
readers  make  a  mistake  by  neglecting 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Tlie  0grlcul(ural  Student  PuDlisHing  Go. 

CHARLES  W.  BURKETT,  ■  -  Managing  Editor. 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,        -       -  Editor-in-Ciiief. 

STAFF. 

F.  S.  JOHNSTON,  W.  A.  HOFF, 

C.  J.  MILLER,  C.  B.  STEWARD^ 

M.  IMES,  H.  H.  LOOMIS. 

to  read  the  advertisements  of  a  paper 
carefully. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Student  are  reliable,  and 
we  ask  you  to  read  and  answer  all  which 
promise  to  be  a  benefit,  or  which  offer 
something  which  will  add  to  your  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  When  you  do  write^ 
always  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  in  the 
Agricultural  Student.  Xow,  a  brief 
contribution,  please;  a  bit  of  help,  due 
attention  to  our  advertisers,  and  with 
"a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether,"  we  will  have  a  magazine 
dtiring  1898  that  will  go  a  long  ways 
toward  helping  us  in  attaining  that  suc- 
cess to  which  we  all  aspire. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
^•ersity  begins  Wednesday,  September 
15th,  1897.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  entire  University  has  been  becom- 
ing better,  and  the  number  of  students 
has  been  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  coming  year  will  not  prove  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  has 
made  marked  advances  in  many  ways, 
and  is  fast  comino'  .to,  the-^  front  .a^-:  the 
most  advanced  ,  arid  complete  depart- 
ment of  the  Uijiyersitv.  ^ :  , 

Townsliend  Hall,  the  future  home  of 
agricultural  education  in  Ohio,  is  near- 
ing  completion,  to  become  the  finest 
I'uilding  of  the  kind  in  the  land.  When 
1  ownshend  Hall  is  completed,  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry  will  immediately  occu- 
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py  the  building.  This  will  give  much 
needed  room  to  the  department  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  Forestry,  and  allow  much 
more  practical  and  experimental  work 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  thus 
making  a  better  and  more  pleasant  ar- 
rangement for  all,  as  up  to  this  time  both 
of  these  departments  have  had  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  one  building. 
All  in  all,  the  coming  year  promises  to 
be  one  of  great  progress  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science. 


The  Agricultural  Student  begs  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  a  ninety-six  page,  illus- 
trated magazine,  published  by  The 
Brother  Jonathan  Publishing  Company, 
of  Chicago.  From  cover  to  cover  it  is 
a  work  of  art,  both  in  its  illustrations 
and  reading  matter.  From  an  editorial 
standpoint  is  is  exceptionally  strong; 
all  public  questions  are  discussed  with 
-a.  boldness  that  challenges  attention.  It 
is  in  no  sense  a  ^^trimmer.'^  Public  ques- 
tions and  public  men  are  discussed  with- 
>out  fear  or  favor.  The  Gentleman 
Farmer  has  its  own  corps  of  artists  and 
writers,  and  while  it  deals  with  all  high- 
<c]ass  illustrative  subjects,  both  foreign 
;and  national,  it  makes  a  special  study 
of  the  American  farm.  Its  writers,  who 
are  men  of  acknowledged  ability^  are 
^■iven  the  widest  possible  latitude  in  the 
'discussion  of  all  political,  social  and 
(economic  questions.  It  is  neutral  upon 
no  question  of  interest  to  the  American 
people.  Although  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence but  a  little  over  six  months,  its 
•subscription  list  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  the  publishers  have  been  able  to 
y^^dijce  thq  pricp  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  per 
y'f  ar/  It  ip*  a  fm^^^afeine  that  should  be 
iQuijd,,  jn.ey^^y  j^arjn  library. 

The  growing  power  of  the  University 
renders  necessary  new  means  of  utiliz- 
ing this  power  and  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  those  patrons  who  cannot  come 
so  closely  into  contact  with  it  as  do  its 
students  and  professors.  This  growing 
power  also  demands   an  outlet  for  its 


force  for  its  own  sake.  At  present  there 
is  no  means  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  large  amount  of  original  work 
done  by  the  different  departments. 
Some  of  it  finds  its  way  into  print, 
where  it  serves  the  University  little  or 
no  good,  and  frequently  at  so  great  an 
expense  to  the  publisher  that  many  in- 
vestigators are  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  publicatiou.  This  is  true  pre- 
eminently of  the  departments  doing 
scientific  work.  The  time  has  certainly 
come  in  the  growth  of  the  University 
when  there  should  be  a  suitable  scien- 
tific magazine  published  to  give  each 
department  doing  scientific  work  an  op- 
portunity to  give  the  public  the  bene- 
fit of  its  work.  We  are  about  the  only 
University  in  the  country  of  our  scien- 
tific standing  that  has  not  some  means 
of  publishing  its  original  work.  We 
need  a  quarterly  so  arranged  that  each 
department  can  have  sufiicient  space 
for  major  articles  and  notes  from  ser- 
mons and  clubs  in  connection  with  it. 
Such  a  magazine  could  be  the  ofiicial 
organ  for  such  organizations  as  the  Bio- 
logical Club,  Chemical  Society,  Engi- 
neering Society.  The  summer  num- 
ber could  be  devoted  to  theses  worthy 
of  publication  in  abbreviated  form. 
And  not  least  of  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  magazine  are  the 
purposes  of  advertising.  Nothing  puts 
a  school  before  the  public  so  promi- 
rently  as  such  a  magazine.  There  is  at 
least  one  college  in  this  state  with 
scarcely  any  scientific  equipment  to 
speak  of,  and  yet  is  it  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  on  account  of  a  well-edited 
scientific  magazine. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ma- 
terial that  the  University  ought  to  pub- 
lish in  order  to  do  itself  justice.  The 
time  is  really  ripe  now  for  such  a  mag- 
azine, and  if  once  started  there  would 
be  no  trouble  abort  its  support. 


GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE. 

Who  doesn't  love  the  trees?  The 
small  and  the  large,  the  aged  and  the 
young?    But  there  is  one  that  has  a 
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stronger  personality  than  all  others. 
Trees  are  like  persons.  Some  of  them 
are  proud,  stuck-np,  and  are  particular 
where  they  are  and  what  they  do.  They 
want  to  get  the  snappy  jobs,  the  easy 
places  to  work.  But  there  is  the  yel- 
low locust,  how  like  some  men,  silent, 
unselfish.  AVhat  others  will  not  do,  where 
ethers  will  not  live  or  grow  because  it 
is  hard,  undesirable,  perhaps  unpopular, 
the  locust  covers  the  barren  places;  and 
the  desolated  and  exhausted  soil  soon 
finds  its  body  permeated  with  roots  and 
itself  covered  with  a  roof  of  green. 
Other  trees  have  left  this  soil,  and  with 
no  vegetation,  the  blazing  sun  has  seared 
and  blistered  the  earth.  But  this 
unselfish  benefactor  comes  forward 
and  soon  fills  the  saddened  air  with  clus- 
ters of  cream  bells,  and  who  does  not 
enjoy  their  rich  perfumed 

The  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  ash 
— these  are  grander  looking,  smoother 
skinned,  fairer  color,  perhaps  better 
bred,  but  do  they  send  into  the  air 
sweet  perfume  to  the  soul  of  their 
Maker;  do  they  go  where  they  have  to 
toil  and  labor  and  sweat  that  they  might 
live,  and  that  posterity  might  be  bene- 
fited^ Xo,  they  have  choicer  palates. 
Their  drink  must  be  strained  through  a 
richer  and  deeper  soil.  Their  gayety, 
their  joyous  times,  will  not  permit  them 
to  so  labor.  Their  works  are  unto  them- 
selves. They  have  no  tribute  to  render, 
and  their  perftime,  alas,  is  only  the  es- 
caping odor  from  the  bees  that  have 
perfumed  their  breath  on  some  unselfish 
producer.  Passing  by  through  the 
fields,  what  careless  observer  would  no- 
tice this  honielv  locust.  I'll  call  him  the 
farmer-tree.  But  then  when  the  anayl- 
sis  is  made,  when  the  roll  is  called,  and 
the  questioner,  the  Universal  One,  points 
the  finger  and  in  reverent  tones  asks, 
"Where  is  your  tribute?"  then  the  yel- 
low locust — the  farmer — will  stand 
out,  the  rich  perfume  from  the  bell-cup 
blossoms,  the  emblem  of  the  tribute 
bearer  of  a  struggling  world  to  the  silent 
stars. 


But  is  this  not  the  way  after  all?  It 
seems  strange,  but  yet  true  as  truth 
itself,  that  flint  and  clay  bring  the  blos- 
soms; that  sweetness  is  the  prefiune  of 
toil  and  trial;  that  the  neglected  spots 
of  life  rest  under  the  blossoms;  that  sor- 
row garners  up  the  soul-cells  of  sweet- 
ness and  tosses  them  back  to  a  yearning- 
world;  that  the  life  is  sweetest  and  no- 
blest whose  trials  and  cares  are  greatest 
and  whose  days  are  best  lived. 

The  locust — the  farmer — the  silent 
hero  of  the  world,  thy  judge  knows  thy 

worth.  

EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Courses  in  Domestic  Science. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  in  estab- 
lishing a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  is 
bringing  the  benefits  of  science  to  the 
home.  Xo  one  can  so  Avell  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
Domestic  Science  as  the  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  woman  who  has  discovered 
the  place  that  Domestic  Science  should 
Lave  in  the  every-day  duties  of  the  house- 
hold and  who  laments  the  lack  of  women 
today  who  are  equipped  either  for  the 
pleasure  or  the  efiiciency  of  science  in 
that  place. 

The  liberal  culture  which  this  ne^v 
curriculum  is  designed  to  supply,  will, 
provide  a  young  woman  with  as  muck 
knowledge  of  breadmaking  as  of  Shakes- 
peare. She  may  know  the  chemistry  of 
fruit  preserving,  and  that  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  French.  The  need  of  history 
is  not  overlooked,  while  provision  is  be- 
ing made  for  drawing  and  in  the  longer 
course  for  house-designing — an  attrac- 
tion for  which  any  healthy-minded  girl 
will  not  deny  a  craving.  Xot withstand- 
ing tlie  constant  opening  of  new  lines  of 
work  for  women,  the  home  is  not  going- 
to  be  deserted.  Xo  thing  is  to  be  said 
against  the  noble  callings — best  defined, 
perhaps,  as  btisiness  callings — in  which 
many  women  are  doing  such  worthy 
work;  but  in  the  breadth  of  American 
womanhood  there  is  enough  energy  and 
ability  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  the  home  will  not  suffer 
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■save  in  the  absence  of  training  needed 
.for  its  best  welfare. 

■It  is,  perliaps,  a  fairly  new  idea,  wliicli 
"assumes  it  to  be  as  high  an  order  of  in- 
tellect which  deals  witli  the  relative  food 
vakies  of  meat  and  milk  as  that  which 
can  make  a  technical  comparison  of 
Homer  and  Pindar.  The  work  of  the 
chemical  and  other  laboratories,  which 
is  provided  for  in  ample  measure,  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  young  w^oman  much 
practical  knowledge,  and  incidentally 
manual  dexterity.  It  also  gives  her  an 
appetite  for  science  reading  that  wdll 
keep  her  in  close  pursuit  in  her  after- 
life of  the  best  thought  and  writing  pub- 
lished. 

The  particular  gift  wdiich  the  world 
awaits  from  the  hand  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, is  a  solution  of  the  old-time  prob- 
lem of  properly-balanced  foods — the 
proportions  of  muscle-making,  fat-pro- 
ducing or  heat-furnishing  elements 
adapted  to  the  best  bodily  conditions, 
and  the  combinations  of  the  foods  which 
supply  these  proportions.  In  the  fu- 
ture, industrial  exhibits — specimens  of 
work — may  include  typical  meals  for 
factory,  farming  and  ofiice  employes, 
and  model  dietaries  for  convalescents 
from  typhoid  fever.  They  will  appeal 
to  the  public  intelligence  far  more  than 
a  fac  simile  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
done  in  chocolate  icing  as  a  cake  deco- 
ration. 

'Not  only  the  housing  and  nourishing 
of  the  family  is  provided  for  in  these 
courses  in  Domestic  Science,  but  their 
proper  clothing  also.  Lectures  on  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  cotton, 
■wool,  flax,  silk,  etc.;  the  choic6  and 
treatment  of  various  materials;  study  of 
line,  form,  color  and  texture,  as  applied 
to  dressmaking  and  millinery  accompany 
the  practice  in  these  arts. 

In  desiging  the  courses  in  Domestic 
Science,  the  need  of  every  woman  for 
the  most  liberal  culture  in  connection 
with  technical  training  has  been  recog- 
aiized.  The  "new  woman,"  wdiich  is  the 
logical  product  of  this  education,  will 
l3e  one  ;of  enough  culture  to  have  an  in- 


telligent interest  in  all  matters  which  en- 
gage the  advanced  thought  of  the  time. 
She  will  have  learned  not  to  fear  diffi- 
cult mental  tasks  and  will  know  also  that 
no  woi'k  is  too  humble  to  be  dignified 
by  intelligent  treatment.  Possessed  of 
both  calling  and  culture,  she  will  be  a 
new  woman  of  enlarged  power  and 
place,  and  no  hand  shall  be  raised  against 

her.   

STOCK  JUDGING. 
The  study  of  types,  both  ideal  and 
otherwise,  and  the  significance  of  cer- 
tain forms  for  certain  purposes  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  student  of  ani- 
mal industry.  The  eminently  successful 
stockmen  and  breeders  must  possess  the 
artistic  instinct,  for  he  must  be  able  to 
picture  in  his  mind  the  true  ideal  which 
he  is  seeking.  He  must  also  be  a  man 
of  judgment,  for  he  must  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  probabilities  as  to  the  result 
in  mating  two  types  or  individuals 
to  bring  about  the  ideal  wdiich  he  seeks. 
The  students  in  the  live  stock  classes  of 
the  colleges  or  departments  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  universities  are  first  taught 
what  constitutes  fitness  for  a  purpose  and 
the  reason  therefor,  and  second,  his  eye 
is  trained  to  detect  defects,  and  his  judg- 
ment trained  to  interpret  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  defects  which 
an  animal  may  possess.  The  purpose  of 
the  score  card,  which  is  used  by  the  stu- 
dent, is  to  call  his  attention,  step  by 
step,  to  the  several  points  of  an  animal 
so  that  none  may  escape  his  attention; 
to  explain  to  him  what  constitutes  beauty 
in  each  point,  and  to  show  him  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  several  points  of 
an  animal.  The  illustration  which  we 
use  in  this  issue  is  of  a  class  of  twenty- 
three  young  men  taking  their  first  les- 
son in  scoring  a  Jersey  heifer  on  the 
farm  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  This 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  last  fall. 
The  interest  taken  by  the  students  in  this 
work  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
become  competent  judges,  is  extremely 
gratifying.  This  is  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  told  by  Professor  Hunt  in  an 
address  before  the  Ohio  State  Farmers*^ 
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and  Breeders'  Institute  last  winter: 
"Thirty  students  of  the  University 
judged  six  cows  from  the  herd  of  a  lead- 
ing stockman  of  this  state.  After  the 
students  were  through,  he  told  me  that 
he  would  sooner  risk  his  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  those  students  than  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  judges  at  the  eight 
county  fairs  at  which  he  showed  his  cat- 
tle this  season.  Yet  most  of  these  stu- 
dents had  had  but  two  lessons  in  judg- 
ing this  particular  class  of  animals,  in 
addition  to  a  couple  of  lectures  upon  the 
subject." 


AVhen  the  eye  and  judgment  has  been 
thoroughly  trained,  the  student  may  lay 
aside  the  score  card  and  form  his  opin- 
ions without  its  immediate  aid.  There 
is  great  need  of  better  judges  of  live 
stock.  A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  and  the  live  stock  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  better  than  the  ideals  of 
the  breeders  who  produce  them. 

Xearly  every  man  who  drives  a  lioi-se 
or  keeps  a  cow  prides  himself  on  his 
judgment  in  such  matters,  while  in  fact 
very  few  men  are  competent  judges. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  almost  invariably  arises  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  animal,  which 
blinds  him  to  the  defects  whici,  he  might 
otherwise  see,  as  well  as  to  that  element 
in  human  nature  which  is  popuilarly 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  jingoism,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 


his  ideas  of  what  constitutes  points  of 
beauty  are  not  founded  upon  well-es- 
tablished reasons,  but  are  often  founded 
upon  caprice  or  prejudice,  and  some- 
times upon  the  artist's  idea  of  beauty 
of  form. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of 
recent  times  in  educational  circles  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Schools,  which  was  read  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Xational  Education  As- 
sociation. The  attention  that  this  re- 
port received  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  impression  that  it  has 
made  upon  the  public,  are  encouraging- 
signs.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  city  schools 
while  comparatively  little  has  been 
aiven  to  the  rural  schools,  although 
they  are  in  many  senses  the  most  im- 
)iirtant.  This  rej^ort  is  the  work  of  a 
•(jmmittee  of  twelve,  to  whose  aid  has 
been  called  many  other  eminent  edu- 
■ators.  The  committee  has  spent  two 
ears  in  the  preparation  of  its  report, 
which  covers  22 d  pages,  including  the 
very  valuable  appendices.  AVe  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  complete 
report  can  be  obtained  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Professor  Henry 
Sabin,  Ames,  Iowa,  by  sending  25  cents. 
I'or  the  benefit  of  some  who  may  not 
have  access  to  the  report,  we  give  a  few 
abstracts. 

The  numbers  engaged  in  the  princi- 
pal occupations  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  United  States  cen- 
sus, were  as  follows : 

Farm  and  garden   3,375,979 

All  professions   914,323 

Domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice  4,360,506 

Trade  and  transportation.  .  .  3,325,962 
Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries   5,091,669 

In  behalf  of  all  these  occupations, 
except  the  professions  and  agTiculture, 
the  claim  has  been  made,  and  has  been 
allowed,  that  special  instruction  in  their 
interests  be  made  an  important  part  of 
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the  school  curriculuiii — in  commercial 
courses;  in  cooking;  in  manual  training 
— on  which  such  vast  sums  have  been 
expended.  Indeed,  for  many  of  the  pro- 
fessions, much  of  the  school  instruction 
is  a  direct  preparation. 

Much  is  said  of  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering the  environments  of  the  child; 
for  bringing  into  his  school  life  the 
thoughts  and  interests  of  his  home  life, 
that  the  school  may  not  prove  to  him 
a  thing  remote  and  foreign;  of  making 
the  school  a  recognition  of  his  past  and 
a  preparation  for  his  future.  Little 
sign  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary rural  school.  The  rural  school 
should  aim  especially  to  make  country 
life  more  attractive  and  beautiful  and 
should  pay  more  attention  to  rural  in- 
dustries. Every  I^ormal  school  should 
have,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  a  school 
garden,  planned  and  conducted  not 
merely  to  teach  the  pure  science  of  bot- 
any, but  also  the  simple  principles  of 
applied  science  of  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening; and  every  rural  school  should 
also  have  its  garden,  through  which  the 
training  of  the  ^sTormal  school  may 
reach  the  home.  Other  countries  have 
led  the  way.  The  school  garden  is  com- 
mon in  the  countries  of  Europe  most 
advanced  in  popular  education.  A 
school  garden  and  the  nursery  of  fruit 
trees  are  features  of  the  l^Tormal  schools 
of  France;  there  is  a  course  of  agri- 
culture in  the  ITormal  schools  for  men, 
of  horticulture  in  the  I^ormal  schools 
for  women.  The  instruction  received 
in  the  JsTormal  school  is  supplied  in  the 
school  garden  of  the  rural  school. 

Statistics  show  that  in  cities  of  the 
United  States  containing  over  8,000 
inhabitants,  there  is  expended  over  $20 
for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  while  in 
all  other  schools  less  than  ten  dollars 
per  pupil  is  expended.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  condition  of  good  rural 
schools  is  a  sufficiency  of  funds  with 
which  to  provide  them. 

Public  education  is  a  state  function, 
and  the  whole  state  is  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  state. 


Distribution,  according  to  the  school 
census  or  enumeration,  is  open  to  a  ser- 
ious objection,  viz.,  it  does  not  carry 
the  money  where  most  needed.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  account,  the  sub- 
committee on  school  maintenance  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  fixed  sum  or  sums 
based  on  an ,  arbitrary  unit  or  units,  is 
most  equitable.  ,  The  sub-committee 
does  not  believe  it  possible  to  invent 
any  rule  of  distribution  which  will  well 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  taxing  large 
units  for  the  benefit  of  small  ones  un- 
less it  rests  on  the  school  or  the  teacher 
as  a  unit,  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
school  census  method  and  the  fixed- 
sum  method  of  distribution  is  well 
shown  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  two 
states.  Eor  the  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
vember 15,  1895,  the  mill  tax  of  Ohio 
produced  $1,720,922.  Of  the  eighty- 
eight  counties,  forty  paid  more  into  the 
fund  than  they  received  from  it,  while 
forty-eight  paid  less  than  they  received. 
Some  of  the  major  counties  of  the  state 
received  more  from  the  fund  than  they 
paid  into  it,  while  minor  counties  paid 
more  than  they  received.  For  the  year 
1896,  the  city  of  Cleveland  actually  re- 
ceived $2,616.67  more  from  the  state 
than  it  paid  to  the  state.  Assuredly, 
a  rule  that  makes  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties of  Ohio,  or  many  of  them,  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  Cleveland, 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  state,  is 
a  travesty  of  common  sense.  But  the 
same  year  Cincinnati  paid  in  round  num- 
bers $70,000  more  than  it  received. 
This  is  hardly  better  than  repealing  the 
mill  tax  outright,  and  letting  the  bur- 
den of  education  fall  directly  upon  the 
cities  and  townships.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  'New  York  in  1896 
paid  a  total  general  school  tax  of  $4,- 
062,903,  of  which  $3,500,000  was  im- 
mediately distributed  to  the  counties 
again.  Fifty-four  of  the  sixty  counties 
received  more  from  this  tax  than  they 
contributed  to  it;  only  six  counties  paid 
more  than  they  received.    Erie  county 
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paid  $241,597  and  received  $135,460; 
while  the  corresponding  figures  for 
Kings  and  ]^ew  York  counties  were 
^503,603  and  $387,879,  and  $1,884,584 
and  $636,133  respectively.  The  ^s'ew 
York  rule  does  bring  the  strong  to  help 
of  the  weak. 

For  the  purpose  of  organization,  main- 
cenance  or  supervision,  nothing  should 
be  recognized  as  the  unit  smaller  than 
the  township  or  the  county.  The  school 
district  is  the  most  undesirable  unit  pos- 
sible. ^sTot  only  is  this  the  suggestion 
of  common  sense,  but  it  is  the  teaching 
of  experience  as  well. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
existing  physical  and  social  conditions 
Tender  it  practicable,  there  should  be 
such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as 
will  diminish  the  existing  number  of 
schools,  school  houses  and  teachers,  and 
bring  together,  at  advantageous  points, 
the  pupils  who  are  now  divided  and 
scattered  among  the  isolated  schools  of 
the  township  or  other  similar  district. 
This  step  should  be  taken  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  education  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lic economy.  To  make  this  reform  pos- 
sible the  children,  as  far  as  necessaiy 
oi  practicable,  must  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  school  houses  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

This  movement  began  in  Massachu- 
:setts  and  has  reached  every  one  of  the 
'New  England  states  and  spread  beyond 
[N'ew  England.  In  these  states  many 
hundreds  of  schools  have  been  consoli- 
dated, and  with  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. Occasionally  an  unsatisfactory 
experiment  has  been  reported,  but  the 
great  stream  of  testimony  runs  strongly 
the  other  way.  Longer  school  terms, 
better  teachers,  better  grading,  better 
instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils, 
greater  physical  comfort  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  better  supervision — these 
jare  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new 


departure.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  new  way  is  no  more  expensive  than 
the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less  expen- 
sive. The  matter  of  improved  roads 
enters  incidentally  into  this  discussion 
as  ha\dng  great  bearing  on  the  question 
of  transporting  children  to  central  points 
for  school  purposes. 

There  is  no  agency  in  our  school  sys- 
tem that  has  done  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools  in  organiza- 
tion, in  methods  of  instruction  and  de- 
scription as  superintendency.  Expert 
supervision  has  resulted  in  systematic, 
orderly,  well-directed  instruction.  If 
supervision  through  a  competent  su- 
perintendent is  a  good  thing  for  city 
schools,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  rural  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  classify  the  rural  school 
in  imitation  of  the  city  school.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  abuse  of  classifica- 
tion is  the  crying  evil  of  the  schools  of 
villages  and  small  cities. 

Besides  arithmetic,  geography,  liter- 
ature, grammar  and  history,  there  are 
collateral  branches  that  each  school 
should  include — some  of  them  infor- 
mation studies,  such  as  oral  courses  in 
the  sciences,  and  in  history,  and  in  the 
arts — others  of  the  nature  of  discipline 
or  arts  of  skill,  such  as  vocal  music,  gym- 
nastics, manual  training,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing, and  some  special  attention  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  useful  arts 
practiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school,  namely,  farming,  horticulture, 
grazing,  mining,  manufacturing  or  the 
like  (Appendices  G  and  H).  In  gen- 
eral, these  collateral  branches  should  re- 
late to  the  pupil's  environment  and  help 
him  to  understand  the  natural  features 
of  that  environment  as  well  as  the  oc- 
cupations of  his  fellow-men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  people  generally  knew  how  much 
better  schools  they  might  have  than 
those  which  they  do  now^  have,  and  for 
no  more  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  bestir  themselves 
to  effect  reform. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  brought  its  employes  more 
fully  under  the  operations  of  the  civil 
service  law  than  probably  any  other  arm 
of  the  government.  It  has  also  classi- 
fied its  employes  and  proposes  to  fill  the 
higher  positions  in  the  service  by  pro- 
moting men  from  subordinate  positions 
v/ho  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
such  advancement.  The  department  is 
attempting  to  make  the  positions  of  its 
service  so  attractive  to  educated  young 
men  that  graduates  of  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  will  be  induced  to  accept 
the  minor  positions  with  hope  and  as- 
surance of  promotion  if  they  prove  them- 
selves worthy.  On  June  16th  and  lYth 
the  following  students  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity took  the  civil  service  examination 
for  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: H.  C.  Price,  l^ewark,  Ohio; 
Philip  Baer,  jr.,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio;  J. 
P.  Cunningham,  Urbana,  Ohio;  H.  H. 
Loomis,  Deerfield,  Ohio;  A.  W.  I^et- 
tleton,  Medina,  Ohio;  P.  S.  Johnston, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Apropos  to  this  subject.  Secretary 
Morton  makes  the  following  recommen- 
dation in  his  last  annual  report,  which 
the  Agricultural  Student  commends  to 
the  attention  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Pxperiment  Sta- 
tions : 

"In  the  future,  may  it  not  be  possible 
for  an  arrangement  to  be  made,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  between  the  presi- 
dents of  agricultural  colleges  and  the  di- 
rectors of  experiment  stations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  United  States  civil  service 
commission  on  the  other,  by  which  the 
certificates  of  the  former  as  to  industry, 
ability  and  character  will  permit  their 
graduates,  under  the  direction  of  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  enter  the 
service  without  competitive  examina- 
tions? If  a  reasonable  construction  of 
existing  law  permits  those  who  have  de- 
voted years  of  study  at  experiment  sta- 
tions and  agricultural  colleges,  and  thus 
made  themselves  especially  skilled  and 
expert  in  specific  lines  of  investigation, 
to  enter  the  scientific  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion by  their  preceptors  and  certifica- 
tion by  them  as  to  their  merits,  will  not 
the  country  begin  at  once  to  realize  di- 
rect benefits  from  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges  which,  under 
the  present  system,  seem  to  be  wanting? 

In  short,  by  a  judicious  extension  of 
the  civil  service  rules  cannot  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  be  increased  as  to  num- 
ber of  students  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  scientific  rendezvous  whence  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may,  with 
certainty,  draft  into  its  service  the  high- 
est possibility  and  acquirements  in  spe- 
cific lines  of  scientific  research?" 


AFTER  GRADUATING  FROM  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Some  one  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent from  time  to  time,  as  they  ap- 
peared. This  paper  is  written  and  for- 
warded as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
kindness.  And  just  here,  young  men,  I 
desire  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  you 
are  getting  out  an  excellent  little  paper. 
It  is  filled  with  marrow.  Some  papers, 
of  the  kind  may  be  more  flashy,  but 
yours  has  the  solidity  of  good  sense  about 
it.  You  are  giving  your  readers  bread^ 
and  not  chaff  and  pictures. 

When  the  young  man  graduates  from 
the  agricultural  college  he  is  all  anxiety 
as  to  his  future.  And  so  it  ought  to  be. 
The  young  man  who  is  not  thus  anxious- 
is  a  muflin,  a  lobster.  With  ^^foot  in 
stirrup,  hand  on  mane,"  many  of  them 
are  eager  at  once  to  dash  away  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray  of  life.  They  want 
to  achieve.   The  ambition  is  a  noble  one> 
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But  not  so  fast,  young  man.  Tliere  are 
two  ways  of  scaling  a  wall.  One  is  to 
rusli  to  its  top  regardless  of  the  bayonets 
that  may  be  there  in  strong  hands  to 
hurl  down  again.  The  other  is  to  detect 
a  place  where  no  bayonets  are  seen.  It 
is  better  to  go  a  little  slower  and  a  little 
more  surely  than  to  make  a  false  step 
that  may  bar  the  way  to  further  promo- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  graduates  who  leave  our 
agricultural  colleges,  the  major  portion 
must  go  again  to  the  farm.  And  as 
years  move  on  and  students  multiply, 
this  will  be  the  case  more  and  more.  Do 
not  look  u23on  this  inevitable  result  as  a 
hardship,  young  men.  The  farm  is  not 
necessarily  a  place  in  which  the  hopes 
of  an  ambitious  gTaduate  will  be  buried 
like  the  weeds  which  he  sends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow.  I  don't  know  any 
door  at  the  present  time  which  stands 
so  wide  open  to  the  ambitious  gTaduate. 

AVhen  the  graduate  returns  to  his 
farm,  every  eye  in  the  neighborhood  is 
fastened  on  him.  I  don't  mean  simply 
the  eye  of  beautiful  maiden,  only,  but 
rather  the  eye  of  every  farmer  and 
every  farmer's  boy.  Here  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  spur  to  ambition,  a  stimu- 
lus that  should  prove  a  stepping  stone 
to  achievement.  It  is,  indeed,  a  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  a  graduate,  and  for- 
tunate will  it  be  for  the  graduate  who 
keeps  his  head  at  such  a  time.  Let  him 
do  better  than  his  neighbors  in  crop 
production  or  in  farm  production  of 
any  kind,  and  the  door  of  preferment 
will  swing  open  to  him.  He  will  be 
accorded  the  place  of  a  leader  among 
men,  and  it  will  rest  with  himself  very 
largely  as  to  whether  he  shall  halt  any- 
where in  the  ascent  short  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  state,  or,  indeed,  this  side 
of  congress. 

At  such  a  time  the  student  stands  at 
the  avenue  of  many  a  highway  to  pre- 


ferment. Many  problems  in  agriculture- 
are  yet  unwrouglit.  Many  truths  are 
yet  in  the  crucible  of  the  refiner.  Let 
the  young  graduate  take  up  one  of  these 
and  work  it  up  and  work  it  out,  and  if 
his  work  is  wisely  done  his  name  will 
be  enrolled  among  those  who  will  live 
when  oblivion  has  hid  the  masses  in  the 
mists  of  a  dead  past.  You  ask,  young 
men,  which  of  these  will  lead  to  im- 
mortality I  I  answer,  any  of  them.  Who- 
yet  knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
growing  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  barley,, 
or  peas,  or,  indeed,  the  best  that  can  be- 
known  about  theni^ 

Who  has  yet  ascertained  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  rearing  a  calf,  a  lamb, 
a  pig  or  a  colt!'  AVho,  indeed,  has  got 
far  away  from  the  threshold  of  such 
work:'  And  who  has  told  us  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  tilling  the  soil  or 
sub-soil  ^  Who,  indeed,  has  dug  up  a 
fragmentary  part  of  such  information 
The  farm  is  the  last  place,  young  men, 
where  a  true  man  will  be  buried. 

And  then  see  the  open  door  for  pub- 
licity through  the  medium  of  the  agri- 
cultural press.  A  man  no  sooner  achieves 
in  farming  than  the  agricultural  press 
are  after  him.  They  want  such  infor- 
mation. And  thus  it  is  that  he  may 
become  a  recognized  authority,  while 
the  assistant  to  a  college  professor  may 
walk  on  in  the  pathway  of  obscurity. 
See  the  publicity  that  is  given  to  wliat 
is  done  by  your  own  J.  E.  Wing,  AValdo 
Brown,  John  M.  Jamison,  Alva  Agee 
and  many  others  whose  names  could  be 
given. 

But  some  graduates,  of  course,  will 
take  up  the  work  of  teachers  and  in- 
A  estigators  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 
I  he  number  must  always  be  limited, 
however,  from  the  very  nature  of  things. 
And  allow  me  to  say  to  such  aspirants, 
don't  be  too  eager,  young  men,  to  rush 
into  such  positions.  Life  is  a  stern  real- 
ity, and  enduring  success  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  It  is  unfortunate  when 
a  young  man  accepts  a  position  when 
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only  half  ready  for  it.  A  college  grad- 
uate may  be  well  up  in  his  chemistry, 
and  because  of  this  he  is  offered  a  place 
as  assistant  to  some  chemist  in  a  college 
of  agriculture.  His  friends  congratu- 
late him  on  his  preferment,  and  he  con- 
gratulates himself.  But  is  he  quite 
sure  that  he  has  not  entered  upon  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  a  treadmill  that  will 
prove  to  him  an  everlasting  grind  while 
he  lives,  and  that  will  bury  him  beneath 
it  when  he  dies,  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  ? 
This  may  not  follow,  but  it  is  likely  to 
follow  is  he  is  not  well  up  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  j^i'actical,  every-day  work 
of  the  farm.  Without  such  knowledge, 
he  cannot  apply  the  results  of  his  find- 
ings as  he  otherwise  would.  It  is  not 
simply  the  men  who  achieve  who  en- 
grave their  names  upon  the  enduring 
rocks  in  agTicultural  research,  but  the 
men  who  can  so  splice  achievement  unto 
the  practical  needs  of  the  farmer,  that 
the  results  obtained  may  help  him. 

It  may  be  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  an 
:ambitious  gi*aduate:  Wait  young  man; 
don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the 
;farm.  Yet  it  may  frequently  be  said 
with  profit.  Then,  when  he  has 
shouldered  responsibility  a  while,  in  the 
every-day  management  of  the  farm,  he 
will  come  up  a  much  better-equipped 
man  than  he  was  when  he  graduated. 
'Of  course,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  all 
graduates  who  are  to  teach  or  to  ex- 
periment should  go  back  to  the  farm, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  if  they  must  needs 
do  so  they  should  not  go  with  reluc- 
tance, for  the  farm,  after  graduation, 
may  prove  a  better  school  to  them  even 
than  the  college. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  young  man,  bril- 
liant and  full  of  ambition,  to  go  back 
±0  the  farm  for  a  while  when  he  has  got 
bis  heart  on  the  work  of  teaching.  It 
may  take  a  hero  to  do  it,  and  more  es- 
pecially is  some  member  of  the  class 
at  once  drops  into  a  position.  Young 


men,  if  you  will  allow  a  personal  ref- 
erence, I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that 
in  my  own  college  work,  the  knowledge 
that  is  of  the  most  value  to  me  is  that 
which  was  picked  up  during  long  and 
toilsome  years  spent  upon  the  farm. 

Go  on  and  prosper,  young  men.  You 
are  building  better  than  you  know. 
Don't  worry  if  preferment  does  not  come 
at  once  on  graduation.  The  world  is 
on  the  whole,  just  in  the  matter  of  rec- 
ognition of  worth.  Prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  a  higher  place,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  invitation  will  come  to  step 
up  onto  a  higher  plane. 

THOMAS  SHAW. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
August  10  and  11.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  but  the  program  was  varied 
and  interesting.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  joint  session  with  a  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Economic  Entomologists. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1897-8  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Professor 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  the  I^ew  Jersey 
Experiment  Station;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor  C.  S.  Plumb,  Purdue 
University;  third  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  Professor  W.  P.  Lazenby. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  viz. : 
Professor  F.  M.  Webster,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station;  Professor  W.  W. 
Eowlee,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  E.  F. 
Smith,  LTnited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  Professor  B.  W.  Duggar, 
Cornell  University.  The  membership 
is  limited  to  100,  and  is  only  secured 
by  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

In  executive  session  matters  were  dis- 
cussed looking  toward  an  enlarged  scope 
and  wide  usefulness  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   The  members  present  were  unan- 
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imoiTs  that  the  Society  is  fast  gaining  in 
favor  with  college  and  station  investi- 
gators, and  as  an  effective  means  for  the 
'"promotion  of  agricultural  "science." 


EXTENSION  WORK   IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The  follo^^^ng  are  extracts  from  a  re- 
port u2>on  Extension  Work  in  Agricul- 
ture, by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  Xew  York,  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  the  Keport  of 
the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools : 

'The  plan  of  effort  in  this  teaching 
Avas  to  visit  two  schools  during  the  day, 
■one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. The  arrangements  were  made  in 
iidvance  with  the  school  commissioner 
•or  the  trustees,  and  the  fact  that  the 
speakers  were  to  be  at  the  school  house 
was  ordinarily  announced  some  days  in 
.advance,  so  that  parents  and  friends 
-could  visit  the  school  at  that  time  if  they 
>C'hose.  The  teacher  was,  in  every  case, 
willing  to  omit  the  the  regular  exercises 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  order  that  our 
instructors  might  take  up  the  work  of 
object  teaching  with  the  children.  The 
motive  in  this  work  was  to  find  just  how 
the  pupils  could  be  reached  by  means  of 
object-lesson  teaching,  and  just  how 
jnuch  interest  they  would  be  likely  to 
jnanifest  in  agricultural  matters,  in  case 
it  were  ever  found  to  be  desirable  to  in- 
troduce such  teaching  as  a  part  of  the 
district  school  work.  The  instructor 
v;ould  first  explain  the  reason  for  his 
coming,  and  give  the  school  to  under- 
stand that  no  new  text  books  were  for 
sale  and  that  no  new  classes  were  to  be 
required  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
He  then  ordinarily  took  up  the  simple 
■object  lesson.  It  might  be,  in  one  place, 
a  stalk  of  corn  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  the  process  of  growth,  which  he 
would  explain  from  seed  to  harvest;  it 
might  be,  in  another  case,  the  habits  or 
structure  of  a  potato  bug  or  some  other 
insect;  it  might  be,  again,  the  reasons 


^\hy  there  were  knots  and  knot-holes 
in  the  woodwork  of  the  school  house; 
it  might  be  a  very  elementary  talk  on 
the  different  plant  foods  which  are  in 
the  soil;  it  might  be,  in  other  cases,  a 
very  brief  sketch,  with  charts,  of  some 
fungus;  and  so  on.  These  exercises 
were  uniformly  well  received  by  both 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  and  this 
work  has,  I  think,  awakened  more  in- 
spiration in  the  minds  of  our  in- 
structor than  any  other  attempt  which 
we  have  yet  made  to  reach  the  people. 
The  teachers  in  the  schools  have,  with- 
out exception,  expressed  themselves  as 
mlling  and  desirous  of  taking  up  some 
such  simple  exercises  as  a  rest  for  the 
pupils,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  if  only 
they  themselves  could  be  instmcted  in 
the  proper  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
work.  In  order  to  afford  this  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers,  we  are  now  pro- 
posing to  issue  a  series  of  experimental 
leaflets  on  object  lessons,  and  place  these 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity 
for  work  of  this  kind  with  the  children. 
The  love  or  antipathy  of  the  farm  is  en- 
gendered at  a  very  early  age  in  the  minds 
of  the  young.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  these  October  meetings,  when 
we  have  asked  those  children  who  live 
on  farms  and  who  still  desire  to  do  so, 
to  raise  their  hands,  and  we  almost  uni- 
formly find  that  the  number  who  de- 
sire to  live  on  farms  is  far  less  than 
those  who  do  actually  live  on  them. 
AVith  these  children,  ranging  from  six 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  question  of 
pecuniary  profits  upon  the  farm  has 
appealed  very  little,  but  they  are  influ- 
enced directly  by  the  environments 
imder  which  they  are  living.  These  en- 
vironments must  be  improved;  and  if 
they  are,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  children  will  love  the  coun- 
try better  than  the  city.  We  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  is  eminently 
worth  the  while  to  instill  the  love  of  na- 
ture and  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude 
of  living  things  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.    An  important  question  here 
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arises:  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  our 
rural  schools  and  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  if  the  present  generation,  as 
seems  so  clearly  indicated,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  rural  life  and  feels  no  in- 
terest in  maintaining  or  contributing  to 
the  agricultural  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  ?  While  many  more  rural 
schoolhouses  must  become  deserted, 
there  are  thousands  of  children  already 
in  our  cities  who  are  deprived  of  school 
advantages  because  adequate  room  does 
not  exist  for  them  to  get  into  the  schools 
of  the  city.  The  further  problem  also 
arises  of  the  difficult  economic  questions 
to  be  met  in  our  cities  as  a  result  of  con- 
gestion of  population.  The  standard  of 
teaching  has  been  much  improved  in 
'New  York  state.  It  had  been  gratify- 
ing to  meet  so  universally  teachers  who 
are  not  only  Avell  qualified,  but  who  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  their  schools, 
and  who  have  the  true  teaching  spirit. 
Our  educational  forces  are  thoroughly 
efficient  and  well  equipped,  but  there  is 
a  need  of  different  application  of  our 
school  work  in  rural  districts.  The  life 
of  the  district  needs  to  be  changed,  and 
it  can  in  no  way  be  so  effectively  done 
as  through  our  schools.  The  best  work 
cannot  be  done  in  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance of  only  half  a  dozen  children. 
School  districts  will  be  forced  to  even 
greater  consolidation  in  the  future,  and 
it  would  be  desirable  if  families  could 
also  be  consolidated,  for  it  is  the  lack 
of  social  opportunity  that  is  felt.  It  is 
the  isolation  of  the  farm  home  that  the 
boy  and  girl  dislike  in  these  days  of 
close  communication  and  contact  with 
the  world  which  are  brought  about  by 
steam  and  electricity.  School  grounds 
could  be  enlarged.  They  should  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  for  planting  trees 
and  shrubs;  for  the  planting  of  seeds 
and  growing  of  flowers;  for  having  a 
nicely-kept  lawm,  and,  in  time,  these 
things,  with  their  influence,  would  ex- 
tend to  homes  of  children  who  do  not 


have  them  and  bring  with  them  those- 
attractions  and  interest  that  make  a 
home  what  it  ought  to  be — pleasant  and 
inviting  in  its  surroundings. 

All  this  work,  as  I  have  said,  has- 
been  experimental — an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
people  in  agriculture.  We  believe  that 
the  most  efficient  means  of  elevating, 
the  ideals  and  practice  of  the  rural 
communities  are  as  follows,  in  approxi- 
mately the  order  of  fundamental  im- 
portance: (1)  The  establishment  of  na- 
ture-study or  object-lesson  study,  com- 
bined with  field  walks  and  incidental 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  farm 
practice  in  the  rural  schools;  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  con^espondence  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  reading  courses^ 
binding  together  the  University,  the- 
rural  schools,  and  all  rural  literary  or 
social  societies;  (3)  itinerant  or  local 
experiment  and  investigation,  made 
chiefly  as  object  lessons  to  farmers,  and 
not  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  dis- 
covering scientific  facts;  (4)  the  publi- 
cation of  reading  bulletins  which  shall 
inspire  a  quickened  appreciation  of  rural 
life,  and  which  may  be  used  as  text^ 
in  rural  societies  and  in  the  reading 
courses,  and  which  shall  prepare  the 
\\aj  for  the  reading  of  the  more  ex- 
tended literature  in  books;  (5)  the  send- 
ing out  of  special  agents  as  lecturers  or 
teachers,  or  as  investigators  of  special 
local  difficulties,  or  as  itinerant  instruc- 
tors in  the  J^Tormal  sel>ools  and  before 
the  training  classes  of  the  teachers'  in- 
stitutes; (6)  the  itinerant  agricultural 
school,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our 
horticultural  schools,  which  shall  be 
equipped  with  the  very  best  teachers^ 
and  which  shall  be  given  as  rewards  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  com- 
munities. 

All  these  agencies,  to  be  most  effi- 
cient, should  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  single  bureau  wholly  removed  from, 
partisan  political  influence  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  investigational' 
work  in  agriculture.  Such  a  bureau' 
should  also  have  most  intimate  relations-- 
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with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  not  only  must  the  public 
schools  be  reached,  but  teachers  must 
be  trained.  The  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  are  now  of  a  high  grade,  and 
they  will  quickly  seize  opportunities  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  elements 
of  rural  science.  There  should  be  facil- 
ities at  the  disposal  of  every  Xormal 
school  in  the  state,  whereby  it  may  re- 
ceive courses  of  lectures  upon  rural  sub- 
jects from  teachers  of  recognized  ability, 
and  teaching  helps  in  the  way  of  ex- 
positor leaflets  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  who  desires  them. 
All  this  work  of  carrying  the  modern 
university  extension  impulse  to  the  coun- 
t]'y  is  too  important  and  too  funda- 
mental to  be  confined  to  any  one  par- 
ticular agricultural  interest  or  to  any 
one  district  of  the  state;  and  it  is  a 
work,  too,  which  should  be  treated  as  a 
teaching  extension  and  not  as  an  exper- 
iment-station extension. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  the 
farms,  as  a  whole,  are  willing  and 
anxious  for  education.  They  are  diffi- 
cult to  reach  because  they  have  not  been 
well  taught,  not  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  learn.  It  is  astonishing,  as 
one  thinks  of  it,  how  scant  and  poor 
has  been  the  teaching  which  has  even 
a  remote  relation  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil;  and  many  of  our  rural  books  seem 
not  to  have  been  born  of  any  real  sym- 
joathy  with  the  fanner  or  any  just  ap- 
preciation of  his  environments.  Just 
as  soon  as  our  educational  methods  are 
adapted  to  the  farmer's  needs,  and  are 
born  of  a  love  of  farm  life  and  are  in- 
spired v4th  patriotism,  will  the  rural 
districts  begin  to  rise  in  irresistible 
power. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGES AND  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 


tions, which  was  recently  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, was  an  important  gathering  of 
earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  agT.iculture.  ^Tearly 
two  hundred  delegates  and  visitors  were 
present,  representing  nearly  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  besides  Can- 
ada and  Great  Britain. 

It  was  a  body  of  earnest,  thoughful 
men,  composed  largely  of  the  presidents 
and  deans  of  the  various  Agricultural 
colleges  and  the  directors  of  the  differ- 
ent experiment  stations. 

Ohio  was  represented  by  President 
Canfield,  Secretary  Cope  and  Profes- 
sors Hunt  and  Lazenby,  of  the  State 
University,  and  Director  Thome  and 
Trustee  Robinson,  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

Among  the  addresses  given  there  were 
several  by  Professor  Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong, of  London,  England.  Professor 
Armstrong  is  chemist  to  the  Lawe's  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Potliamsted,  and 
came  as  a  special  delegate  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Among  some  of  the  more  important 
rej^orts  by  standing  committees,  was  one 
on  ''Seed  Testing,"  by  Professor  Laz- 
enby, and  one  on  ''^Courses  of  Study  in 
Agriculture,"  by  Dr.  True,  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations,  AVashing- 
ton. 

The  annual  address  of  President  Fair- 
child,  of  Kansas,  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive. He  gave  the  history,  or 
rather  evolution  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion during  the  past  forty  years.  It  be- 
gan with  the  labors  of  the  late  Professor 
S.  Townshend,  in  Cleveland,  about 
half  a  century  ago. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session 
the  delegates  visited  the  Agricultural 
School  and  Experiment  Station  of  Min- 
nesota, at  St.  Anthony's  Park,  and  then, 
through  the  generous  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way, took  a  trip  through  the  Red  River 
Yalley  and  visited  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Experiment  Station  of  ^orth 
Dakota. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

In  1790  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  lived  in  cities 
of  8,000  or  over;  while  in  1880  the  per- 
centage was  22.57,  and  in  1890  it  had 
risen  to  29.2. 

From  1880  to  1890,  while  the  popu- 
lation gained  24.86  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  cities  gained  61  per  cent,  and  the 
farming  population  15  per  cent.  Of 
every  100  increase  of  population  during 
the  same  decade,  only  an  average  of  33 
made  their  homes  in  the  country  or  in 
villages  of  less  than  1000  inhabitants. 
The  other  67  resided  in  cities  over  1000 
in  population. 

Such  facts  are  pointed  to  as  evidence 
that  American  agriculture  is  unprofit- 
able and  in  process  of  decline.  That 
such  a  conclusion  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, does  not  follow,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

We  find  by  the  census  reports  that 
the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  in 
1860,  was  $16,160,000,000;  in  1880, 
$43,642,000,000;  in  1890,  $65,037,- 
000,000.  We  all  know  that  city  wealth 
of  all  kinds  has  advanced  the  past  three 
decades  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  the 
assumption  raised  is  this :  Have  not  other 
industries  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  agricultural  industry.  Kow  then,  if 
the  number  of  farmers  in  1860  was  just 
the  same  as  in  1890,  and  the  material 
wealth  made  in  1860  was  just  the  same 
as  in  1890,  could  there  be  any  decline 
in  agricultural  affairs?  In  fact,  other 
industries  have  rendered  a  great  saving 
in  agricultural  work,  consequently  the 
net  resources  of  the  farms  in  1890,  if 
just  the  same  number  and  just  the  same 
wealth  produced,  would  be  a  margin  in 
favor  of  the  farmer  for  1890.  But  now, 
what  are  the  facts? 

In  1850,  the  total  rural  population 
v/as  56  per  cent;  1860,  49  per  cent; 
1870,  37  per  cent.;  1880,  28  per  cent.; 


1890,  25  per  cent.  The  rural  wealth  of 
1860  was  $7,980,000,000;  1870,  $8,- 
900,000,000;  1880,  $12,104,000,000; 
1890,  $15,982,000,000;  or  in  two  de- 
cades the  rural  wealth  has  doubled,  and 
the  per  capita  product  of  the  farm  in 
1890  was  more  than  the  per  capita  pro- 
duct in  1870,  because  the  material 
Avealth  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  rural  population. 

In  1890  there  was  employed  in  capi- 
tal for  agriculture,  $15,982,000,000; 
in  manufactures,  but  $6,525,000,000, 
yet  the  net  value  of  product  for  agricul- 
ture was  a  little  over  $2,460,000,000, 
and  manufacturing  something  over  $4,- 
210,000,000.  Now  then,  if  the  capital 
employed  in  manufactures,  less  than 
half  of  the  amount  for  agriculture, 
yielded  a  net  product  value  of  $4,000,- 
000,000;  on  the  same  basis,  the  agricul- 
tural capital  should  have  yielded  fully 
$9,000,000,000,  whereas,  it  yielded  a 
net  product  of  but  2  1-2  billions.  These 
figures  tell  their  own  story.  I  know  full 
well  that  steam,  division  of  labor  and 
concentration  of  work  enables  the  manu- 
facturer and  miner  to  create  a  per  capita 
product  greater  than  what  the  farm  can. 
But  not  this  vast  difference. 

The  data  just  given  show  the  total 
wealth  of  the  rural  people.  The  total 
wealth  includes  the  real  estate,  fences, 
improvements,  live  stock  and  such.  Now 
in  the  present  day  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  decline  in  value  of  farms.  I  know 
it  and  admit  it.  But  in  no  case,  beyond 
the  exception,  has  it  ever  fallen  below 
25  per  cent.  This  is  high.  But  shall 
we  stop  here.  Does  not  the  valuation 
of  manufacturing  concerns  deteriorate 
in  value  in  numerous  cases  as  much  as 
75  per  cent.,  and  even  more?  But  then 
don't  forget  that  though  it  does  deterior- 
ate in  some  places,  it  is  increasing  in 
value  in  other  places.  Lands  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  and  laws  as 
other  industries.  Ohio,  for  instance: 
Land  in  1860,  I  believe,  was  valued  at 
$48  per  acre,  now  $45.  'Not  very  much 
difference,  is  there? 
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The  development  of  modern  transpor- 
tation has  tended  to  spread  agi^cultnre 
in  new  fields.  The  American  railway 
system,  spread  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  contributed  towards  increasing 
marvelously  the  agTicultural  wealth. 

The  value  of  farm  lands,  though  de- 
creasing in  many  places,  is  rising  in 
others,  and  today  is  scarcely  below  the 
normal.  The  conclusion  is  warranted 
that  the  economic  condition  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  is  not  on  any  natural 
decline,  and  the  depression  is  not  due  to 
the  assumed  fact  that  other  industries 
have  been  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  industry. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIP,  OR  HOW  HE  GOT 
TO  COLLEGE. 

It  was  spring  time.  The  buds  were 
unfolding  and  the  blossoms  peeped  in 
the  warm  sunshine;  the  tiny  bees  would 
light  upon  them  to  taint  their  breath; 
the  fields  were  verdant  with  growing 
wheat  and  grass;  the  school  children 
were  gala  with  the  return  of  spring, 
and  their  shouts  of  joy  were  heard  in 
street  and  yard  as  they  frolicked  about 
happy  in  the  thoughts  of  new  scenes 
and  pleasures. 

The  school  for  the  day  had  just  closed. 
Some  of  the  scholars  hurried  home, 
while  others  lingered  on  the  way. 

Passing  down  the  street  with  hurried 
step  went  Cortus  Peyton.  He  stopped 
at  the  postofiice  to  get  the  mail.  Com- 
ing out  he  was  met  by  several  of  his  boy 
friends  who  proposed  going  at  once  to 
the  reservoir,  fishing.  The  proposition 
was  tempting  but  with  a  sudden  thought 
he  said:  ^'^o,  boys;  I  can't  go  tonight. 
I  promised  mother  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den." 

"Oh,"  replied  George  Barcus,  '^yoii 
can  do  that  any  time.  Why  just  think 
of  the  fun  we  will  have.  Fish  are  bit- 
ing fine  these  nights." 

"Come  on,  Cortus,"  says  Tommy 
Smith,  "Lee  Sayer  and  George  Baker 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  boys  are  going." 


"No,  boys," replied  Cortus;  "I  won't 
go;  you  may  coax  me  or  laugh  at  me, 
but  I've  promised  mother  and  I  know 
she  is  waiting  for  me  now.  So  good- 
bye; "  and  with  a  parting  smile,  he 
started  for  home. 

But  a  few  minutes  passed  imtil  Cortus 
was  home,  decked  in  his  working  clothes, 
and  then  went  to  the  garden,  where  his 
mother  was  waiting  for  him.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west  and  at  this  time 
especially  was  it  a  pleasure  for  Cortus  to 
work  in  the  garden. 

''Mother,"  says  Cortus,  'T  have  been 
reading  in  a  book  I  got  from  the  library 
about  Garfield;  how,  though  a  poor 
boy,  he  worked  his  way  through  college 
and  at  last  became  president  of  our  coun- 
try."  ^ 

''AVell,  is  that  all  you  do  at  school, 
Cortus^  How  many  books  have  you 
readf  asked  his  mother. 

"Nearly  every  one,"  said  Cortus. 
"When  I  started  to  the  High  school  I 
had  read  but  little,  and  so  I  started  to 
read  those  books,  and  now  in  my  last 
year  I  hope  to  read  every  one  of  those 
books  by  commencement  time." 

And  so  the  conversation  ran  on  until 
darkness  had  settled  down  and  Cortus 
and  his  mother  went  in  the  house,  and 
soon  the  whole  family  had  gathered  in. 
Cortus  was  soon  busy  with  his  lessons  for 
the  next  day.  He  was  decidedly  the  best 
in  his  class,  and  he  did  the  most  of  his 
studying  at  night  and  during  school 
hours  busied  himself  in  reading  or  get- 
ting into  mischief. 

The  springtime  passed  on.  Cortus 
and  his  brother  attended  school  as  usual. 
Their  father  was  rather  aged  and  un- 
able to  do  much  work  on  the  farm,  so 
the  greater  part  of  it  rested  on  the  boys. 
The  farm  was  small  and  the  boys  man- 
aged to  do  the  work  mornings  and 
evenings  and  on  Saturdays.  Everything 
went  along  as  usual  and  commencement 
came.  Cortus  had  worked  on  his  oration 
for  several  weeks,  and  night  and  morn- 
ing delivered  it  aloud  under  the  old  rail- 
road trestle,  or  in  the  barn  or  in  the 
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open  field  to  tlie  cows  and  horses,  i^at- 
urallj  gifted  with  a  pleasing  voice,  he 
gave  an  oration  that  night  as  the  old 
town  had  never  heard  before. 

Going  home  that  night  was  good  old 
Mr.  Peyton  and  his  faitlifnl  wife.  Their 
happiness  w^as  at  its  height.  Cortiis  had 
carried  off  the  honors,  and  these  two 
good  old  people  could  hardly  contain 
themselves. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Mother  Peyton, 
^'Cortus  is  just  like  other  boys,  but 
when  it  comes  to  books  none  are  his 
equal." 

"I  wish  we  could  send  him  to  col- 
lege," said  Cortus'  father,  "but  you 
know,  wife,  times  are  so  hard  and  we  are 
so  much  in  debt  and  we  are  both  grow- 
ing old.    I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  it." 

And  as  they  lay  down  to  sleep  that 
night  they  were  despoiident,  for  they 
knew  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  send  Cortus  to  college. 

The  days  passed  on.  Commencement 
over,  summer  came  with  summer's 
work.  The  corn  was  growing  fast. 
Every  day  Cortus  and  his  brother  were 
hard  at  work  on  the  old  farm. 

Cortus  was  a  great  reader,  as  we  have 
heard  before;  catalogues  and  books  and 
papers.  He  was  instilled  with  a  thirst 
of  knowledge,  and  never  a  day  passed 
but  that  he  had  spent  a  part  of  it  in  read- 
ing and  study. 

'^Mark,"  said  Cortus  one  night,  "let 
us  spend  what  little  money  we  have  in 
books.  We  can  buy  fifteen  or  twenty 
small  books,  such  as  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  Motives  of  Reading,  Half  Hours 
With  Authors,  etc.,  that  will  be  exceed- 
ing interesting  to  us." 

"Agreed,"  said  Mark. 

The  books  were  sent  for  and  soon  ar- 
rived, to  the  great  delight  of  the  boys. 
I^ever  a  day  passed  but  that  Cortus  had 
one  of  these  books  or  a  pamphlet  of  some 
sort  in  his  pocket.  When  plowing  com 
or  harrowing,  he  read  while  the  horses 
rested. 

One  day  in  July  came.  Well  does 
Cortus  remember  it.  He  and  his  brother 
were  plowing  corn.     The  afternoon's 


sun  was  hot,  horses  and  boys  were  tired 
and  well  earned  was  the  rest  that  they 
took  when  the  rows  were  finished.  The 
boys  sat  down  in  a  fence  corner  to  rest 
And  sitting  there,  Cortus  said:  "Mark, 
the  old  home  is  nice.  I  love  to  work  on 
the  old  farm,  but  I  do  long  for  an  edu- 
cation. My  soul  is  athirst  for  it.  I  am 
going  to  have  an  education  myself." 

"How  are  you  goin^"  to  get  it,"  Mark 
eagerly  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  earn  it.  Garfield 
earned  his.  Webster  earned  his,  and 
almost  all  our  great  men  earned  their 
education.  They  proved  that  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  I  can  do 
the  same." 

Mark  was  not  at  all  surprised  and 
asked  when  Cortus  intended  doing  this. 
With  a  sympathetic  look  and  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Cortus  replied: 
"I  have  a  notion  to  try  to  go  to  college 
this  fall." 

'Now  surprised,  his  brother  looked  up 
and  said:  "Brother  mine,  where  do 
you  expect  to  go.  It  takes  money  to  go 
to  college  and  you  haven't  five  dollars 
to  your  name." 

"Ah,  that's  the  point,"  said  Cortus. 
"I  have  not  any  money,  but  I  have  good 
health  and  can  work.  I  am  going  to 
work  my  way  through  college." 

"But  where  can  you  go  and  thus  work 
your  way?"  asked  Mark. 

"I  received  a  catalogue  the  other 
day,"  said  Cortus,  "of  the  Ohio  State 
University — you  know  that  is  the  place 
where  Dick  Turner  went  till  he  died 
—and  I  read  the  catalogue  all  through. 
It  said  that  many  of  the  students,  by 
working  on  the  farm,  could  pay  a  great 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  their  work  in  col- 
lege." 

"Do  they  give  work  to  everybody  up 
there?" 

"No;  they  can't  do  that,  but  there  are 
not  a  great  number  who  want  work,  and 
the  catalogue  says  that  energetic  and 
ambitious  boys  have  no  trouble  to  get  all 
the  work  they  want.    And  that  isn't  all. 
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Jklark.  The  Ohio  State  University  en- 
titles each  county  of  the  state  to  ap- 
point a  young  man  or  young  woman  to 
a  free  scholarship  in  agriculture;  and 
if  I  got  this  appointment  I  could  go  two 
years  and  it  wouldn't  cost  me  anything 
but  my  living  expenses  and  books.  Just 
wait — I  have  here  in  my  pants  pockets 
a  circular  describing  all  about  what  they 
study  and  about  the  scholarships.'' 

"Who  sent  you  this  circular,  Cortusf' 
"Why  I  saw  a  notice  in  one  of  our 
papers  about  it,  and  I  wrote  to  Dean 
'Jliomas  Y.  Hunt,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
send  me  one  of  these  catalogues.  AVasn't 
it  kind  in  liim^  Xow  just  turn  to  page 
(3,  I  think  it  is,  and  read  for  yourself 
about  those  free  scholarships;  yes,  that 
is  the  page;  read  it,  now." 

Mark,  by  this  time  almost  as  much  en- 
thused as  Cortes,  read  aloud  the  notice 
ab  ut  the  scholarships. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  free  scholarship  good  for  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  or  for  the  Prepa- 
Tatory  and  Freshman  years  of  the  four- 
year  course  in  Agriculture  or  Horticul- 
ture is  granted  to  one  student  annually 
from  each  county  in  Ohio.  Each  schol- 
arship is  valid  two  years  from  its  grantal 
and  covers  all  college  dues  (incidental 
and  laboratory  fees),  but  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  receive  its  benefits  is  subject 
to  all  the  other  conditions  prescribed 
for  admission  to  the  Course.  The  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  county 
boards  of  agTiculture,  and  are  not  trans- 
ferable by  the  appointees.  To  learn 
Avhether  the  scholarship  of  a  given  coun- 
tv  for  the  current  year  has  been  granted, 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  President  of  the  County  Ag- 
xicultural  Society.  For  further  infor- 
mation concerning  these  scholarships, 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*^It  says  that  the  appointment  is  made 
hy  the  County  Agricultural  Society. 
T  am  going  over  and  see  the  Secretary 
just  as  soon  as  we  go  in  tonight.  Xow, 


read  further,  Mark,  what  it  says  about 
self-support."  Mark  eagerly  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

SELF-SUPPORT. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  on 
the  University  farm  and  campus  and  in 
the  garden,  orchard  and  green  houses, 
which  can  be  done  by  students,  and  for 
which  they  are  paid  at  current  rates  for 
such  labor.  By  this  means,  together 
with  what  can  be  earned  by  steady  labor 
during  the  summer  vacations,  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  defray  all  their 
expenses. 

Preference  is  given  to  students  who 
are  willing  to  devote  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  day  to  the  work  assigned. 

AVork  cannot  be  promised  to  all  ap- 
jjlicants,  and  is  not  guaranteed  to  any. 

Applications  for  employment  should 
be  made  to  Charles  W.  Burkett,  assistant 
in  agriculture.  Labor  blanks  will  be 
furnished  upon  request. 

^'See  there,"  exclaimed  Cortus;  "that 
is  the  way  I  am  going  to  get  my  educa- 
tion. I  am  going  to  earn  it.  It  will 
be  hard  to  leave  you  and  father  and 
mother,  but  you  know,  Mark,  the  time 
will  come  when  we  all  must  separate, 
and  you  won't  care,  will  you,  if  I  make 
this  attempt  to  get  an  education." 

"Xo,  Cortus;  every  wish  of  mine  is 
with  you.  A  boy  with  as  brave  a  heart 
as  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed." 

An  approaching  storm  drove  the  boys 
to  the  barn,  and  putting  the  horses  away, 
Cortus  hurried  to  the  house  and,  still 
thinking  of  his  determination,  he  wrote 
to  the  officers  for  the  scholarship,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  University,  ask- 
ing if  they  could  give  him  work  while 
attending  school.  Then  picking  up  the 
catalogue  he  read  it  again,  and  pon- 
dered over  the  subjects  he  would  have 
to  study. 

Evening  came  before  he  was  aware. 
But  that  was  a  gr^at  day  to  Cortus  Pey- 
ton, and  as  he  closed  his  eyes  that  night 
a  happier  and  more  anxious  boy  never 
lived. 

(CONCI.UDED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  will  be 
held  in  Columbus  September  1,  2  and 
3.  This  is  a  grand  national  organiza- 
tion, the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, and  its  proceeding's  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in 
horticulture. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Pomological 
Society  and  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  in  the  Masonic  Ca- 
thedral, on  Third  street,  Wednesday 
evening,  Septeniber  1.  Addresses  of 
welcome  will  be  made  by  Governor 
Bushnell  and  Mayor  Black,  with  re- 
sponses by  President  P.  J.  Berckmans 
imd  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Albaugh.  Every 
one  interested  is  most  cordially  invited 
to  be  present. 


OHIO*S  FAMOUS  HERD-HOLSTEIN- 
FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

Located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  largest  herds  of  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle in  America.  The  owners,  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Smith  and  E.  F.  Smith,  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  in  securing  one 


of  the  finest  herds  of  Holstein-Fresians 
in  existence.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  quite 
well  known,  having  been  bred  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  in  one  directioUy 
in  milk  and  butter,  and  how  well  they 
have  succeeded  can  best  be  told  by  their 
records  at  pail  and  churn,  and  the  ene- 


WILLIAM  B.  SMITH. 


ELDON  F.  SMITH. 

mies  they  have  made  of  other  breeds. 
This  breed  has  taken  first  premium  every 
year  for  ten  years  for  butter  or  solids 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

This  particular  herd  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  selection.  In  reaching  the  top, 
as  this  firm  has,  five  herds  were  pur- 
chased outright.  Five  other  herds,  each 
containing  over  30  head,  were  topped, 
individuals,   of   superior  quality  and 

vpe,  were  bought  at  private  and  public 

ale. 

As  to  prizes,  this  herd  in  1895  won  at 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  State  Fairs 
twenty-four  out  of  thirty-four  first 
prizes. 

In  1896  nine  out  of  eleven  firsts  were 
won.  These  prizes  alone  are  enough  to 
show  the  excellence  of  the  herd. 

The  State  Fair  record  for  greatest 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  one  day  is  held 
by  lolena  Fairmont,  an  individual  of 
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.tliis  herd  J  who  gave  2A4:  pounds  in  one 
■day. 

This  entire  herd  is  dehorned.  Instead 
of  mntilating,  says  Mr.  Smith,  it  im- 
jDroved  their  looks  and  their  docility. 
Cows  now  come  in  without  a  scar  or 
injured  udder,  and  it  is  the  most  hu- 
mane treatment  practiced.  Speaking  of 
their  product  for  sale,  they  have  this  to 
say: 

^Ve  have  no  cattle  to  sell  except  calves. 
First — AVe  have  no  room  for  surplus 
cattle. 

Second — AVe  have  no  market  for  sur- 
plus milk. 

Third — AVe  are  inside  city  limits; 
.acreage  limited. 

Fourth — Feed  all  to  buy. 

Fifth — Advertising  comes  high.  We 
sell  our  calves  because  we  have  no  room, 
no  skim  milk,  no  arrangement  for  feed- 
ing; whole  milk  does  not  raise  as  desir- 
able a  calf,  and  costs  too  much. 

So  we  put  all  our  calves  on  the  market 
seven  to  ten  days  old.  These  calves  can 
be  purchased  and  raised  to  cost  consid- 
erably less  than  it  does  us;  and,  perhaps, 
a.  better  calf. 

AVe  raise  no  bull  calves,  nor  do  we 
2)ut  any  out  to  be  raised.  What  are  not 
sold  for  breeders  are  castrated. 

We  guarantee  our  calves  to  be  first- 
olass. 

Both  these  men  are  public-spirited, 
industrious,  up-to-date.  They  are  in- 
defatigable workers  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Holstein-Fresian  breed,  and 
they  have  a  herd  today  unequalled  by 
any  in  America. 


NOTES. 

Professor  Paul  Fischer,  who  com- 
pleted the  course  in  agriculture  and 
graduated  from  the  State  University  in 
1891,  has  been  elected  professor  of  vet- 
erinary science  in  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College.  For  two  years  past  Dr. 
Fischer  has  been  professor  of  agricul- 
ture and  veterinary  science  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  Utah. 


Professor  W.  S.  Deval,  one  of  the 
early  agricultural  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  attending  the  State  Fair  and 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society.  Professor  Deval  is  now 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Arizona.  He  is  also 
director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Craig  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  chair  of  Botany  and  Theo- 
retical Horticulture  in  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural College;  and  is  also  botanist 
to  the  Experiment  Station.  Professor 
Craig  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  1889,  and  spent  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Cornell,  where  he  se- 
cured the  M.  S.  degree.  Since  then  he 
has  been  doing  special  work  in  botany 
and  horticulture,  spending  one  year  at 
the  University  of  California.  In  1896 
he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
from  the  State  University.  The  Stu- 
dent is  pleased  to  hear  of  Professor 
Craig's  good  fortune,  because  it  is  well 
earned. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the 
State  University  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  recently  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  were  Professors  Orton, 
I  ord,  Lazenby,  Kellicott,  Bohannon  and 
Boyd;  also  Assistants  Evans  and  Flynn. 

Professor  Orton  presided  over  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Geologists,  and  Professor  Lazenby  over 
those  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science.  Professor  Kel- 
licott was  honored  by  being  elected 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Another  wellknown  State  University 
graduate  has  become  a  benedict.  We 
refer  to  Professor  J.  Hayes  Bone,  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Bough,  of 
Farmers'  Institute,  Indiana,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  12,  1897.  The  Student 
congratulates  Professor  Bone  and  ex- 
tends to  him  and  his  cliosen  life  com- 
panion its  best  wishes. 
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The  many  friends  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Cunningham,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  has  been  granted  a  Fellow- 
ship in  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
and  Forestry.  This  appointment  will 
enable  Mr.  Cunningham  to  continue  his 
studies  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  ser- 
Yice  as  an  assistant  in  the  department. 
Professor  Lazenby  is  to  be  congratulated 
not  only  upon  the  establishment  of  this 
Fellowship,  but  also  because  it  is  so  wor- 
thily bestowed. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Pfarr,  '96,  has  been  writ- 
ing some  interesting  letters  for  the  Ohio 
Farmer  during  the  past  summer.  These 
letters  are  descriptive  of  Mr.  Pfarr's 
travels  through  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  contain 
many  interesting  observations  upon  the 
agriculture  of  these  countries. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUIT  GROWING. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  for 
the  farmer,  recently  issued,  is  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Fruit  Growing,  by  Professor 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  a 
practical  handbook,  simple,  clear-cut  and 
up-to-date. 

The  book  clearly  treats  in  a  plain, 
readable  manner,  so  that  all  can  read 
and  understand  the  underlying  princi- 
ples and  questions  of  fruit  growing, 
which  are  common  to  most  or  all  of  the 
■\arious  fruits. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  book 
CTcr  written  on  the  culture  and  rais- 
ing of  fruits.  It  is  strictly  scientific, 
which  means  up-to-date  practice.  It 
answers  those  questions  and  tells  the 
farmer  about  just  those  things  he  wants 
tc  know,  and  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. Questions  like  the  outlook  of 
fruit  growing;  battling  with  frosts;  the 
reasons  why,  fruit  lands  should  be  tilled 


and  cultivated;  their  fertilization;  the 
care  of  orchards;  why  orchards  are  bar- 
ren; the  diseases  and  insects  affecting 
them;  and  a  most  complete  treatise  upon 
picking,  packing,  marketing  and  ship- 
ping fruits.  The  Agricultural  Student 
recommends  it  to  every  farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  The  MacMillan  Company^ 
I^ew  York  City,  is  the  publishing  com- 
pany. The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  to- 
any  address  for  $1.25. 


"Half  Hours  in  Field  and  Forest," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Thomas  Whittaker  Pub. 
House,  New  York.  It  is  a  charming 
story  of  nature,  and  tells  us  in  such  a 
pleasant  and  happy  way  of  the  habits 
of  our  "every-day"  birds.  A  country 
walk  is  always  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  here  wo 
have  in  this  book,  a  continued  history- 
sung  by  a  close  observer  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  singers  and  actors  all  about 
us.  We  live  and  move  about  but  fail 
to  see  much  that  is  right  before  our 
eyes,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  observe.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  how 
to  observe;  about  being  in  the  fields 
with  the  birds ;  early  morning  in  the- 
trees;  among  the  nests  in  the  spring- 
time; how  the  birds  live  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  winter-time;  whence 
they  come  and  whither  they  go;  the 
winter  and  the  summer  sleepers.  The 
work  is  a  history  as  well  as  a  story , 
and  almost  as  entertaining  as  nature 
itself.  Every  one  interested  in  the  gar- 
den or  the  forest,  or  has  a  spark  of  love 
of  nature  in  his  soul,  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  intensely  interesting  and 
flows  with  practical  observation.  The 
book  contains  about  400  pages  and  114 
illustrations.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  publisher,  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York  City,  or  A.  H.  Smythe,  Booksel- 
ler, Columbus,  0.,  for  $1.25. 
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NOTICE  TO  ALL! 


The  flgt^icultut^al  Student 

Will  be  Sent  You  the  Coming  Year  for  50  cents. 


This  IS  the  last  copy  of  the  Paper  that  will  be  sent^ 
unless  Subscribed  for  in  Advance. 


SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  CHARLES  W.  BURKETT,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


This  Paper  is  published  strictly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University,  and 
we  need  and  ask  the  support  of  every  ex- 
Student,  Alumni  and  friend  of  the 
....  University.  .... 


Hereafter  NO  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  but  Paid-up- 
in-Advance  Subscribers. 


Kindly  Acknowledge   Receipt    of  this  Copv^ 
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COLUMBUS  UNION  STATION. 


PENNSYLVANIfl   LINES.        |  CRV-&T.RV  j 


Trains  Run  by  Central  Time. 

"Ticket  Offices  at  Station  and  330  North 
Corner  of  Naghten. 
*Daily.    IDaily,  except  Sunday 

Prom  Columbus  to  Leave. 

T)aylon  &  Cincinnati    *2:30  am 

Richmond  &  Ind   *2 :30  am 

St.  Louis  &  Ind   *2:30  am 

Indianapolis  &  St.  L   *2:30  am 

:Marion  &  Logansport    *7:15  am 

Xenia  &  Cincinnati  . .  .■   *7:15  am 

T)ayton  &  Richmond    *7:15  am 

Tndianapolis  &  St.  L   *7:lo  am 

Teoria  &  Chicago    *7:15  am 

Pittsburg  .&  N.  Y.  Ex   *8:00  am 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    !8 :45  am 

Piqua  &  Indianapolis   !8:45  am 

Philadelphia  &  N.  Y   *11:35  am 

Paltimore  &  Wash.    *11:35  am 

Pittsburg  &  Wheeling  —  *11:35  am 

Newark  &  Zanesville    *11 :35  am 

TJrbana  &  Indianapolis    ■*1:45  pm 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    *2:35pm 

Piqua  &  Richmond   *3:00  pm 

Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis   *3 :00  pm 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    *4:15  pm 

Coshocton  &  Dennison    !4:00pm 

"Newark  &  "Zanesville    14:00  pm 

Logansport  &  Chi.  Ex   *8:30pm 

Philadelphia  &  N,  Y   *S:15  pm 

Baltimore  &  Wash   *8:15  pm 

Pittsburg  &  Harrisburg   *8:15  pm 

Philadelphia  &  New  York..  *12:20  am 

Paltimore  &  Wash   *12 :20  am 

Pittsburg  &  East     *2:25  am 


High  St., 


Arrive. 
!9:5o  am 
*11:20  am 
*12:05  am 
*11:40  am 
!3:45  pm 
*7:55  pm 
*7:55  pm 
*7:55  pm 
*7:55  pm 
*7:25  pm 
*5:55  pm 
!3:45  pm 
*2:25  pm 
*2:25  pm 
*2:25  pm 
*2:25  pm 
*11:20  am 
*11:20  am 
*11:20  am 
*11:20  am 
*12:05  am 
!8:20  am 
!8:20  am 
*7:15  am 
*7:00  am 
*7:00  am 
*7:00  am 
*2:20  am 
*2:20  am 
*2:20  am 


BETWEEN 

COLUMBUS, 
AKRON  AND 
CLEVELAND- 


SCHEDULE  IN  EFFECT  JULY  5,  1897. 


<:ieveland  Special  P*ll  30  am  P*2  25  pm 

•Cleveland  Night  Ex                      4*12  35  am  J*2  15  am 

Akron  &  Cleveland  Lo.  Ex                 6  00  am  7  45  pm 

Mt.  v.,  Millersb'g  &  Orrville  Acc.      3  30  pm  9  45  am 

*  Daily.    P  Parlor  Car.   t  Sleeping  Car  attached. 


^nly    line    running    Pullman    Vestibule  Sleepers 
between 

COLUMBUS  and  CLEVELAND. 

Elegant  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

LOCAL  SLEEPER  TO  CLEVELAND  can   be  occupied  at 
9  P.  M. 

Car  Stands  at  West  Entrance  of  Union 
Depot. 


This  is  the  Line  for  all  Points  East. 


Ci  y  Ticket  Office,  83  North  High  St. 

TeIvBphonk  503. 


»Chas.  E.  Winterringer, 
Passenger  Agent. 

COLUMBfS,  O. 


*C.  F.  Daly, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


f      4— 1 KA1JN5  DAILY— 4  ^ 

 BETWEEN   j\ 

^  Columbus  and  Toledo  I 

^  PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains,  h 
^       Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  ^ 


on  Night  Trains. 
THE  SHORT  LINE  BETWEEN 

TOLECO,  COLUMBUS,  -:- 
WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE 

^      With  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  Every 
^  Day  in  the  Year. 

9  Solid  Trains  to  ATHENS,  JACKSON,  IVIIDDLE- 
#»         PORT,  GALLIPOLIS  and  POMEROY. 


^  W.  H.  FISHER,  G.  P.  A. 

^  Columbus,  O. 


STUDENTS 

BUY  

BOOKS--^ 

Magazines,  Stationery, 
Pencils,  Paper, 

Drawing  Instruments, 
Rules,  Etc., 

For  College  Work. 


ALSO  .  .  . 


Presents  for 

Brother  and  Sister, 
Father  and  Mother, 
and  Your  Sweetheart,  too,  of 

A.  H.  SMYTHE, 


The  Popular 

o.  s.  u. 

Book  Man. 


Hig-h  St., 
Opposite 

State  House. 
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New  Shapes,     "|J,en's    (hn  nnnr  — 

Best  leathers,  cZAR  i||u  uIIIIl.    SHOE  'HOUSE 

Good Workmnship  33  N.HIGH  ST. 

^y^^^    ^^^^^^^  Long  Distance  Telephone 

DESIRING  THE  LATEST 

UP  TO  DflTE  LAUNDRY  WORK 

9  •  •  •  ^Jl^.MC^5r  •  •  •  • 

Rankin  Ero/s  New  Uellioii  Lannlry, 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  MODERNLY 
EQUIPPED  BUNDLE  WORK  LAUNDRY 
IN  CENTRAL  OHIO  


Shirts,  Collars  m  Cuffs 

Laundried  as  rjew  when  requested. 


WE  ALSO  LflUNDRY  ft  GREflP  MftNY  PIECES  STRICTLY  BY  HAND. 


SSWesmagMSM,  :  :  : 


P.  S.    Students  will  be  given  discounts. 
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Vegetable,  Flower,  Field,  Grass  Seed,  Oats,  Seed  Potatoes.  &c. 
Clover  and  Timothy  a  Specialty. 

^^jl^ll"^    Us    ^?        ^^'^^  *-°        ^  ^"^^^^  ""^  C^"^ If  you  want  to  sell,  send  us  Samples.    Information  freely 


iven  which  may  save  you  dollars. 


BULBS 


Our  Free  Bulb  Catalogue  for  '97  is  full  of  valuable 

points  on  Culture  and  Kinds  Best  to  Grow.  Costs  you  a  postal  card  to 
apply  for  it, 

A.  W.  LIVINCSTON'S  SONS,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

When  in  the  city  call  at  the  store  (114  North  High  Street)  or  at  our  trial  farm  on  Neil  Avenue,  adjoining  Ohio  State 

University  farm  on  South. 

OHIO    MEIDIGAK  UNIVKRSITY 

Departments  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy. 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY, 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL 


All  instructions,  except  clinical,  by  the  recitation  system.  Four  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  of  7  months 
'Cach.  Students  graded  on  their  daily  re  itations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class  room  designed  for  the  recita- 
tion system,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped  laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  college  in  the  State.  Abundant 
clinical  facilities.    Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 

Session   for   ISQ'Z-QS   begins   Wednesday,  September   IS,  ISQ'Z. 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M  ,  M  D., 

Dean  of  Medical  Department 


A.  O.  Ross.,  D  D.S., 
Dean  of  Dental  Department. 


N.  L.  Burner,  F.G.S., 
Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Dep't. 


For  Catalogue  and  other  information,  -.^-^^^^y  ^  ^  ^  ,  „  ^     ,  ^  , 

c:ncerning  the  Departments,  address]      OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  N.  Park  St.,  ColUmbUS,  0. 


KILER'S  PHARMACY  .  .  . 


Welcomes  Students  Old  and  New.    Purity  and  Accuracy. 
*'  In  Scientia  est  Salutar."— O.  S  U.  '96. 
CORNER  EICHTH  AVE.  A>tD  HIGH  ST.  Telephone  4  on  886. 
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•*"rHE  GENTLEMAN  FARMER"  is  the  handsomest  farm 
■■•  publication  in  America.  It  is  a  ninety-six  page  pro- 
"fusely  illustrated  magazine,  published  monthly  by  the 
Brother  Jonathan  Publishini  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  edited 
and  illustrated  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  welcome  and  an 
dndispensible  visitor  to  every  farm  fireside. 

"  The  Gentleman  Farmer  "'  has  its  own  corps  of  artists, 
and  while  dealing  with  all  high  c'ass  illustrative  subjects, 
toth  foreign  and  national,  makes  a  special  study  of  the 
wants  of  the  American  farm.  Its  editorial  writers  are  all 
men  and  women  of  wide  reputation,  who  have  been  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  giving  the  magazine  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  in  dealing  with  current  thought.  In  its 
pages  each  month  will  be  found  a  clear  and  unbiased  re- 
view of  all  important  questions.  It  will  aim  to  present  to 
its  readers  each  issue  a  forecast,  as  well  as  a  concensus 
of  opinion  upon  the  political,  economic,  sccial  and  other 
great  questions  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  ihisit  will  have 
its  special  farm  features,  besides  a  department  for  the 
women  and  the  young  folks 

Su'-^scrif  tion.  Si. 00  per  annum.    10  cents  per  copy, 
BROIHER  JONATHAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Manhattan  Block,  Chicago. 

..Lumber.. 


GH&flPER  THAN  EVER. 


TBE  GEO.  I  mil  1 

Cor.  Long  and  Water  Streets, 

Columbus,  O. 

PROF-  S.  p.  TILLEY, 

TEACHER  OF? 

DANCING,  DEPORTMENT, 

And  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

Academy,  S.  E.  Cor.  Gay  and  High  Streets. 
Residence,  1352  Hunter  Street. 

Private  instruction  given  during  the  day 
in  all  the  late  Society  Dances. 

New  classes  will  be  opened  Wednesday 
and  Thursday-. 

GENTS,  $6.00  PER  TERM,  12  LESSONS. 
LADIES,  $4.00  PER  TERM,  12  LESSONS. 


HARDESTY  BROS., 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Merchant  Millers. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Brands 
©f  Flour 

Parity,  White  Frost  and  Paragon 

ALWAYS  AT  THE  TOP. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Occidental  Pan 
Cake  Flour.   Guaranteed  Superior  to 
Anything  in  the  Market. 


ELLIOTT'S  ART  GALLERY, 

113  South  High  Street. 

piive:  work  gljarainte:e;d. 

Special  Rates  to  Students. 

Vou  Gel 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  IVe  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cycle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ina. 

"HAPPY  THOUGHT." 


If  burns  10  hours.  It  burns  kerosene. 

It  throws  light  50  feet.      It  cannot  jar  out 

It  has  dash  attachment. 

It  does  not  require  an  extra  bracket. 

It  has  reversible  oil  tank. 

It  can  be  attached  to  head  or  fork. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

HITCHCOCK  LAMP  CO.,  Watertown,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


io's 


Famous 
Herd. 


MARGOLYN  No.  12175,  H.  F. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  W.    B.   SMITH    &  SON, 

2488  West  Broad  St.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

This  Cow,  by  frequent  weighing,  has  given  us  from  October  2-th  to  July  2'ith,  or  nine  months,  13,440  pouDds- 
milk,  and  will,  by  October  25th,  have  given  over  16,000  pounds.    Did  you  ever  think  how  good  the  Holstein  is? 


Holsiein-Freislan  Game 


BUCKEYE 


©TRRIa  framr 
Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer 


Positive 

Force 

Feed. 


Qrain 
Feed. 


Cone 
Gear. 


DRILL 


Steel 

or  Wood 

Wheels. 


Non-Corrosive 
Glass 
Disc. 


m  Fertilizer 

Feed. 


Change  of 
Speed 
Device. 


p.  p.  MAST  &  CO., 


No.  42  Canal  St. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
AND  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEND 
FOR 
CIRCULAR. 
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you  certainly  IPant 

THE  BEST 


Our  Reputation  for  «»*  ^  •»* 
making  the  BEST  VEHICLES 
is  universaDy  acknowledged,  .i* 


m 

QUALITY. 

STYLe. 

FINISH. 


mi 


m 


m 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

STANDARD  THE    WORLD  OVER. 


Lollars, 


W  ■  When  Ptoperly  Laundried 

WILL  ...  ... 


1 


